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Editorial 


India in the New/ Year 


1981 has come, with little fanfare and much foreboding. In India 
the twin recognition, on the one hand that Mrs. Gandhi is unlikely 
to come up with any major realistic programme for ameliorating the 
situation of poverty and injustice, worsened by fresh outbursts of 
human cruelty, widespread government corruption, and general 
indiscipline in the nation and on the other that there is no alternative 
in sight to Mrs. Gandhi that could be any better deepens the prevail- 
ing gloom and catalyses the latent cynicism of the Indian middle 
classes. This in turn leads to a further disintegration of values in the 
nation. 

Mrs. Gandhi may be doing better in handling foreign policy 
than in solving domestic problems. The dangers are many and not 
all of them imaginary. A nuclear armed Pakistan can, with the help 
of allied forces, start a rumpus in Kashmir with unpredictable conse- 
quences for national security and integrity. There is some reason to 
believe that outside forces are involved in fomenting communal riots, 
and in making the North-East problem beyond conciliatory settlement. 
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America, starring Ronald Reagan, may turn out to be no more 
disastrous in fact than a Wild West movie. But then, if the Indian 
Ocean becomes the place of concentration for U. S. naval and nuclear 
forces, India may have difficulty sleeping. In a crunch, some of that 
“ force de frappe” can be used as a tool of “diktat” telling India 
what to do in Kashmir or the North-East, as once happened during 
the Bangladesh crisis. India, (along with Vietnam, Kampuchea and 
Laos), seems to be in danger of being punished for refusing to line 
up with the west, following all other nations in East Asia, including 
the People’s Republic of China. Mrs. Gandhi understands this as 
well as anybody else in India, and may have already taken measures. 
The visit of Brezhnev to India, which the media in India as well as 
elsewhere sought to depict as unproductive, may have had more signi- 
ficance than these vested interest defending newspapers are willing to 
concede. 

The concern about the Reagan regime, which, thank God, 
cannot last beyond four years, is not limited to India. His victory is 
widely acknowledged as a slap in the face for the American liberal 
tradition — a definite swing of the pendulum from the liberal East 
coast to the conservative Mid-west and the insular Far-West. Mr. 
Reagan and his colleagues have far fewer inhibitions than better- 
informed Americans about the once-inspiring dream of a great and 
powerful America as leader of the west, champion of democracy, 
defender of the free world, and crusader against ungodly communism. 
In any case Reagan’s bid to win back the leadership of the world 
through a posture of Wild West toughness can be no more realistic 
than Carter’s costly claim to set the world right through simple 
honesty and straightforwardness in diplomatic relations. Reagan 
will soon learn what Carter took a little longer to learn— that the 
American President is neither omnipotent nor able to make all 
decisions on his own even in domestic matters. 

The point for India is two-fold — first that Reagan has openly 
expressed his desire to increase the strength and duration of America’s 
military presence in the Indian Ocean and second that he knows even 
less than Carter did about our problems in India; nor has he so far 
shown any signs of special friendship for India. Not that India has 
any particular reason to prefer the cow-boy hug of Reagan to the 
much berated bear-hug of Brezhnev. The realities of the situation 
are so obvious even to such an anti-communist figure as B. J. P. 
leader Vajpayee; we need the help of the Russian bear to ward off 
the sharp claws of the American eagle. But there is perhaps another 
side to it. The USSR has few friends on whom she can rely in Asia 
as much as on India. And Mr. Brezhnev has left Indians in no doubt 
that for the Russians, support of Mrs. Gandhi is even more important 
than supporting the communist parties of India, in order to express 
that reliance upon India. 
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Naturally this reality can be used by interested parties to argue 
that India is deviating from the Non-Aligned path. Such arguments 
come in very handy for those interests in the world who desire to 
drive a wedge between the USSR and India, as well as to Two-third 
world interests jealous of India’s leadership in the non-aligned move- 
ment. What they forget is that non-alignment by no means implies 
equidistance from the great powers. Non-alignment is a refusal to 
commit oneself to support one side or the other and an insistence 
that each issue will be settled on its merits and not on the basis of 
which of the great powers is on which side. If the non-aligned 
decisions tend to agree more often with the policy objectives of the 
USSR than those of the USA, this means that there is more conflict 
of interest between the Two-third world and the market economy 
countries than between the former and socialist countries. 

One bit of cheering news in the New Year has been the release of 
American hostages in Iran. But does this ending of many months of 
misery for the hostages mean also that Iran has finally made up its 
mind that any price is not too high for getting the spare parts and 
the additional arms necessary to win the war with Iraq? Does it 
mean that Khomeini has decided, by force of circumstances, to follow 
the path of the Shah in totally lining up with the west? It is possible 
that the American ploy of making Iraq attack Iran has really worked. 
It has more than secured the release of the hostages. A multi-million 
dollar market has been opened up for the western arms trade, which 
in itself is a big boost to a sagging western economy. An almost 
comparable market in both Iraq and Iran has been provided by the 
need to repair the oil installations that have been damaged by war. 

Obviously the Russians do not want openly to side with Iraq, 
for fear of pushing Khomeini into the bosom of the West. But will 
Khomeini himself last? Are there not generals waiting in Paris to be 
crowned in Teheran by the Americans? And what would a Pakistan- 
Iran axis in league with the West and China mean for the security of 
Kashmir and communal harmony between Muslims and Hindus in 
India? Mrs. Gandhi and India’s very sober foreign minister Rao 
seem to be aware of these questions, though their efforts to reconcile 
Iraq and Iran stand little chance of succeeding. 

The heavy arms build-up in the Indian ocean is justified by 
America on the assumption that the vital interests of the American 
people are buried in the oil-fields of the Gulf area, and the charge 
that Russia’s move into Afghanistan is a first step towards the take 
over of West Asian oil fields, which would give the USSR a strangle- 
hold on the Western economy and on the Market Economy system 
as such. 
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As far as Afghanistan itself is concerned, events go to show that 
the forces for socialism in that peasant land of warring tribes have 
less influence on the minds of the Afghan people than the vibrant 
emotions of “Islam in danger” or “life and death struggle of belief 
against unbelief” spread by sophisticated propaganda interests, speci- 
ally trained in Pakistan to use Islamic feelings as a most effective 
anti-socialist weapon. 

We do not want to play the game of the World Astrologers 
Conference recently gathered together in India, nor to take their 
word that the Third World War will not come this year. If there is 
a third world war, it can come only as the result of a wrong decision 
on the part of the leaders of the two leading powers. Such an error 
is even more likely this year than the next. For in a year’s time, 
even Reagan would have understood the harsh realities of a nuclear 
war, which despite arguments to the contrary, can neither be conta- 
ined nor won. If the folly of being armed to the teeth as counter- 
productive in terms of national security is realized on all sides, there 
is nothing other than the fact that the arms race and arms trade are 
profitable to a small group of powerful people, to stop the world 
from beginning to disarm, and to use the resources so saved to solve 
the problems of poverty and injustice all over the world. 

Unfortunately in India the debate among intellectual circles 
seems preoccupied with non-issues like Parliamentary versus 
Presidential system of Government. Since everybody thinks that the 
debate is part of Mrs. Gandhi’s scheme to introduce again a dictator- 
ship in the country, opposition intellectuals get into such great fury 
that they affirm without batting an eyelid that the present system is 
working quite well. There are three points (among others) at which 
the present system fails miserably (a) its inability to mobilise the 
masses for social production with justice and equity; (b) the enor- 
mously expensive character of the election machinery which lets even 
leftist political parties become enslaved to the money-bags and their 
interests; and (c) the odious practice of defection and changing of 
parties by legislators elected by the people on a particular party plat- 
form. The Presidential system would help only in the third point, 
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but would make little difference in the other two areas. A Presiden- 
tial system has the advantage that the President would not have to 
spend all his (or her) time trying to stay in power. Elected for four 
or five years, the President can devote the time not for ensuring 
political survival but to get something done. 

Whether President or Prime Minister, to infuse a little discipline 
into the Government and into the political system in India today is 
hardly possible without taking the risk of assuming powers whicn can 
be used also to suppress certain fundamental rights like protest 
demonstrations or newspaper criticism. The fact of the matter is 
that the people sometimes feel that the protesters and the newspapers 
are also putting their own interests before the interests of the nation 
and especially of the poor. In India it is quite possible to organize 
protests, provided one has someone to pay the bill (this applies even 
to the recent farmers’ agitation), ^nd most of the English language 
newspapers in our country are run by moneybags in their own 
interests and in the interests of their affluent readers and advertisers. 
A general reduction in the number and volume of protest demonstra- 
tions may turn out to be healthy for the economy. And what our 
English language newspapers say cannot always be taken as the voice 
of the people. 

Which set of risks should we take — that of going on as we now 
are, drifting into anarchy and chaos, or accepting a measure of disci- 
pline, knowing fully well that the day may not be far in the future 
when discipline turns into authoritarianism and the people’s protest 
energies would have to be turned full blast against that authoritaria- 
nism? It is somewhat unfair to forget that Mrs. Gandhi’s ordering 
a general election in 1977 was a democratic act — whatever her own 
motives might have been — a democratic act which freed us from 
oppressive authoritarianism. It was not the Janata party that libe- 
rated us, it was the people’s vote which was allowed to be exercised 
and was accepted without demur. 

Once that process of expressing the people’s verdict through free 
and democratic elections can be exercised periodically every four or 



five years, the difference between Prime Minister and President is 
simply that the latter has political security for one term and does not 
need to concentrate all effort on political survival. 

Mrs. Gandhi is perhaps one of the few persons around in Asia 
capable of world leadership. In fact, she is much better and fairly 
unerring in her judgments about international relations than about 
domestic issues. A little peace, through the Presidential system, may 
give her a better chance to do something creative in international 
relations as her father trained her to do. On the domestic front, 
only the hand of God working in totally unconceived ways, can open 
up a glimmer of hope. 



Ecumenical Development 
Thought Todaq* 

(Dr. PAULOS MAR GREGORIOS) 


The Concept of Development came into wide-ranging ecumenical 
discussion following the declaration of the First U. N. Development 
Decade in 1961, and was assisted by M. T. T. Professor Walt Rostow’s 
Stages of Economic Growth, and before that by Harvard Prof. 
Schumpter’s The Theory of Economic Development in the early decades 
of our century. 

I. TAKE-OFF-ISM AND MAGIC FORMULAS 

Walt Rostow’s idea was that sustained economic growth is initi- 
ated in a brief but decisive interval of 20 to 30 years, after which it 
takes off and becomes more or less automatic. The important thing, 
according to Rostow, was to make sure that productive investment 
from savings rises to 10% or more of the national income. This 
alone would help the national output substantially to outstrip popu- 
lation growth, so that there is a steady increase of per capita income, 
and consequently cause radical changes in production techniques, and 
in distribution of income. According to Rostow, the take-off happened 
in Great Britain during 1783-1802, in France during 1830-1860, in 
the U. S. A. during 1843-1860, in Germany during 1850-1873 and in 
Japan during 1878-1900. The necessary minimum conditions are: 

(a) rise in saving and investment from less than 5 % of national 
income to more than 10%. 

(b) the development of one or more of the leading sectors — 
agriculture or industry. 

and (c) the emergence of a favourable social and cultural environ- 
ment. 

For Rostow, condition (a) is the critical one — the doubling of 
productive investment as proportion of national income. Rostowian 
doctrine now stands largely discredited; but for a while “developing 
countries” thought they would all take-off after a decade or two of 
strenuous effort to increase savings and investment. “Take-off-ism” 
as the Rostowian Metaphysics is now caricatured, is associated with 


* A Paper read at the Ecumenical Bishops’ Consultation on Development, Sophia. 
Centre, Kottayam, 1980 
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“catch-up-ism”, which stems from the idea that the task of the develop- 
ing countries is to be like the developed countries by “catching-up” 
with them. 

People are still looking for the secret formula, the magic potion, 
that would make poor countries rich. Some people think the formula 
is the '‘Protestant ethics” — of denouncing luxury and laziness, accu- 
mulation of wealth through hard work and frugal living, and a theo- 
logy which justifies freedom of competition, profit and private property. 
Others think it is a matter of accumulation of capital, technology, 
resources, and management. Yet others think that population control 
is the key. This last idea originates mainly in the U. S. A. which 
increased its population by about 4000% between 1800 and 1970 
(40 times), and was able to develop without too much outside inter- 
ference or participation in war during that period of expansion of the 
domestic market, and with seemingly unlimited supply of resources 
from home and abroad. 

These are the development ideas which have led to disillusion- 
ment and frustration to the poor and the oppressed. Some people 
think that these development ideas themselves are a tool of oppression 
and exploitation. 

n. DECADES OF DEVELOPMENT OR DISILLUSIONMENT 

It was President Kennedy of the U. S. A. who proposed to the 
U. N. General Assembly that they declare the 60’s as a Decade of 
Development. The idea was that by pumping 1 % of the national 
income of the rich countries to the poor countries, one could raise 
the annual growth rate in the poor countries to a minimum of 5% by 
the end of the sixties. 99% of the rich countries failed in supplying 
the 1%. 95% of the developing nations failed in achieving the 5% 

growth rate target. But during the period the rich countries took 
away from the poor countries many times the wealth that they trans- 
ferred to them as aid — by the simple trick of unfair trade terms 
alone. 

Today Development Aid from John Kennedy’s nation has 
dwindled to about 1/4% of their GNP. Of the total amount of 
foreign aid of $ 7.7 billion voted in March-April 1980 for fiscal year 
1981, $ 3.963 billion goes to U. S. Aid, of which half is for “security 
supporting assistance” or military aid and aid for supporting the 
C. I. A. in many countries. Egypt and Israel get the largest chunks. 
U. S. A. is very far below in the scale of countries giving aid. Despite 
the disillusionment that set in by the end of the sixties, the U. N. 
went on to declare the Second Development Decade in the 70’s and 
the Third in the Eighties. We are witnesses of a^tremendous amount 
of empty development talk. 
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We are today in the Third Decade of Disillusionment, and 
thinking people all over the world are beginning to seek fresh thinking 
on development. We give below the general trend in World Council 
of Churches’ circles. 


III. J P S S 

The World Council of Churches’ all-embracing concept is that 
of a “just, participatory and sustainable society” (JPSS). The 
commitment is thus to a concept of development in which the key 
ideas are social and economic justice, participation by the people in 
the decision-making structures, and ecological sustainability of the 
environment. This concept recognizes that simply increasing pro- 
duction is not sufficient, that increase in Gross National Product is 
not an adequate measure of development; that distributive justice 
cannot be taken care of after higher production is assured; that 
development cannot be imposed from above by governments, but 
should start with the people in their everyday relations of production, 
that it should provide maximum employment, conserve resources, 
guard against air, earth and water pollution, protect the delicate 
bio-balance of the environment, and promote self-reliance; and that 
development should be based in favour of the poor and the under- 
privileged. 


The weakness of the concept is that it has no over-all scientific 
theory of how such development can be undertaken and how the 
structures of society can be altered to achieve these objectives. It 
says nothing about global economic relations which form a key 
factor in the present situation in development. It says little about 
consumerism, human dignity, the transcendent or the meaning and 
purpose of life. 


IV. ANOTHER DEVELOPMENT 

“Another Development” is a concept especially tailor-made for 
the Third Decade of Development which has just begun. It comes 
from the Dag Hammarskjoeld Foundation in Uppsala, Sweden (they 
publish a highly interesting quarterly, Development Dialogue). In 
the 1975 Dag Hammarskjoeld Report entitled What Now, they give 
a preliminary outline of what they call “Another Development.” 
The concept has been further refined in subsequent issues of Develop- 
ment Dialogue. One could note the following special emphases in 
the concept: 
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1. emphasis on satisfaction of basic human needs — food, shelter, 
clothing, education, health, transportation, communication, 
recreation, culture etc. — over against consumerism and supply- 
ing all that people are greedy to have — need-oriented develop- 
ment; 

2. emphasis on rural development as against the growth of large 
cities ; 

3. emphasis on self-reliance and regional cooperation among 
developing countries, over against integration into the inter- 
national economic system which promotes dependence re- 
lations, oppression and exploitation; 

4. emphasis on autonomous over against imported technology — 
again to prevent technological dependence which can be debi- 
litating; 

5. emphasis on changing social structures in the nations and 
building a new international economic order to promote social 
justice and self-reliance; 

6. emphasis on wise use of resources and conservation of the 
environment. 

7. emphasis on a New Information Order, in which peoples in 
developing countries are not brainwashed by ideas and select 
information spread by the Trans-National-Corporation controlled 
international Mass Media (the alternative is not a government 
controlled bureaucratic information system like our Samachar 
was). 

8. emphasis on increasing the availability of and access to food 
stuffs; 

9. change world banking and fiscal system and international 
resource transfers to make easier credit availability for develop- 
ing countries; 

10; establish a world authority to manage humanity's common 
heritage — the high seas, space, the poles, etc., 

No one can take exception to any of these ten points and so that 
concept finds great support among liberal thinkers in affluent nations 
as well as among the progressive middle class elite of developing 
countries. It is regarded as a viable alternative between the excesses 
of uncontrolled capitalist development and overly controlled socialist 
development. 
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V. THE LIBERATION MODEL 

Latin American thinkers are highly skeptical of all development 
concepts, including that of Another Development. They feel that 
the very idea of development should be abandoned. They criticize 
the concept of development for obscuring the real problem — the 
structures of enslavement, oppression and exploitation. The real 
issue, they say, is the re-organization of national and international 
power structures. 

The central issue there is not under-development. Under- 
development is only the other side of the concept of development; 
it is because the majority are poor that the minority can be rich; more 
development will mean simply that the rich will become richer and 
the poor poorer. The Development idea is a hoax. It makes poor 
people obsessed with the idea of catching up with the rich by imitating 
them, and in the process leads to their being drafted as the latter’s 
source of supply of raw materials, energy resources and skilled, 
semi-skilled or unskilled cheap labour. The concept of development 
is therefore the enemy to be fought, for it is a way to keep the poor 
developing just enough for their survival, so that they can continue 
to be exploited. 

The central issue is liberation from the structures which enslave 
and exploit. The key to understanding reality today is to study the 
neo-colonialist system built up by the colonialist nations since World 
War Two. There is now a division of labour where 25% of the 
world’s people benefit at the expense of 50 % (not counting the socialist 
countries). It is an oppressive, exploitative system in which small 
but growing elites in the developing nations also stand to gain. This 
post-war neo-colonialist market economy system is buttressed, 
boosted and glorified by an economic order of unfair trade terms, 
a military network that oppresses the poor and promotes the arms 
race, and an information order which brainwashes the people. 

If this is the central problem, the Latin American liberation 
thinkers (including Liberation theologians) say that the push in which 
the Churches should join is a three-fold one: 

(a) struggle for local, national and regional autonomy in 
production-distribution, in defence and in culture; fight against 
economic, military, political and cultural hegemonies; 

(b) struggle to identify and protect the genuine interests of the 
people in national societies — both short-term and long-range; and to 
develop the capacity of the people to create and maintain autoch- 
thonous (that which is original, specific and spontaneous in each 
culture), participatory, decision-making structures; to liberate people 



from enslavement to oppressive thought structures like the develop- 
ment ideology, and from dependence on alienating, elitist, and 
inadequate concepts of development and democracy. 

(c) to struggle against a world capitalism in crisis and against 
its economic, political and military might, while at the same time 
building up the basic elements of a people-based infra-structure for 
creating autonomous socialist societies, economies and cultures. 

This approach is not incompatible with the approach of “Another 
Development,” though Liberationists would say that “Another 
Development” by itself would be mis-leading, ineffective, and in the 
long run counter-productive. 

The need for us in Kerala is for our people to become acquainted 
with these ways of thinking, but not to adopt one of them as the only 
alternative. We will have to develop our own autochthonous thinking. 



An Orthodox Approach to 
Hermeneutics 

Dr. K. M. GEORGE, Orthodox Seminary 


A few initial remarks seem to be necessary: 

1. In the theological tradition of the Eastern Churches, the 
problem of interpretation and understanding has always been an 
important one. But nowhere in the history of these Churches, one 
finds any attempt to turn the hermeneutical process into a specialized 
academically hermetic activity. Hermeneia is always directed to the 
oikodome of the Church as St. Paul reminds us. (1 Cor. 14: 5). 

2. Biblical hermeneutics is not treated in isolation from the 
general theological hermeneutical approach of the Church. In other 
words, the question ‘how do you understand the Bible today’ is 
necessarily related to such questions as how do you understand God, 
the Church, the liturgy or the humanity. 

3. While the Church recognizes the special character of the 
hermeneutic of written texts, it thinks that a hermeneutic of the non- 
verbal and the non-conceptual envelopes and permeates the former 
in such a way that a rigid distinction between them is often difficult 
to maintain. 

Generally speaking a hermeneutical problem is constituted by 
the temporal and cultural distance of the interpreter from the text 
or the event to be interpreted. The Church had to confront the 
problem in the very early centuries when the Gospel passed from its 
Semitic cultural matrix to meet the Hellenistic culture and learning. 
We know how in this encounter, the Greek idea of Logos and several 
Platonic and Neoplatonic concepts became important hermeneutical 
categories for generations of Christian theologians both Orthodox 
and heterodox. The problem of interpretation was raised all the 
more sharply when the question of Orthodoxy and heresy came up 
within the Church. Ingenious teachers began to interpret the Bible 
and the Christian doctrines with the assistance of pure logic, impressive 
dialectic and with other techniques of sophistry and rhetoric only to 
find themselves accused of deviating from the authentic faith of the 
Church. The Church then had to evolve certain criteria, though not 
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formal, in order to test and guide the process of interpretation. The 
Hermeneutical problem, therefore, is nothing new to the Church. 
It had to grapple with some of the basic issues in modern hermeneutics 
long before the German scholars started to discuss it in a wissenscha- 
ftliche manner and the others followed suit, in a slavish way. 

The hermeneutical approach of the Eastern Tradition was pro- 
foundly influenced by the great controversy between Eunomius, the 
radical Arian theologian and three Cappadocians (Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa) in the latter half of the 4th century. 
The debate centred round two key issues: 

1. The question of divine incomprehensibility. 

2. The role of language in expressing truth. 

Both the questions had to deal with the problem of interpretation and 
understanding. Eunomius, armed with subtle Aristotelian logic, 
dialectic and the Holy Scriptures, was trying to accommodate 
Christian theology to a certain brand of Neoplatonic system. He 
advanced the thesis that the divine essence (ousia), the real nature of 
God is perfectly comprehensible to the human mind. To Basil and 
his friends who rejected the thesis, the Eunomians cited Scripture 
and argued. Quoting for example, Jesus’ words to the Samaritan 
woman “you worship what you do not know; we worship what we 
know” (Jn. 4: 22), they squarely put the question to Basil: “Do you 
worship the God you know or the God you do not know?” 1 To 
the Eunomians it appeared that if one followed the Word of God in 
a strictly logical way, one would have to agree with their original 
assumption that the essential nature of God is perfectly comprehen- 
sible to the human mind. They would argue it in a somewhat syllo- 
gistic way: 


Scripture says : we worship what we know 
Scripture is revealed truth 
Therefore we know what God is. 

Those who rejected this “Scriptural truth” and affirmed the divine 
incomprehensibility are impious agnostics. Their confession of 
ignorance is atheistic in effect. 2 

The principle of the absolute intelligibility of divine nature which 
the Eunomians used as a hermeneutical principle in scriptural inter- 
pretation and consequently applied to the Trinitarian doctrine is 


1 Basil of Caesara, Epist CCXXXIV. 1, 3. 

2 See Gregory Nazianzen, Orat, XXVIII 5, Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium 
III P. G. 45. 602 
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brought in from philosophical sources outside the tradition of the 
Church . 3 Eunomius had accepted the division of all reality into the 
creator who is agennetos (unbegotten) and the creation which is the 
gennema (that which came to be or the begotten). In Trinitarian 
doctrine, it meant that the Father alone is agennetos, unique and 
absolutely simple, while the Son and the Holy Spirit belonged to 
the gennema along with the rest of creation. 

Now, Eunomius claimed that agennetos is the proper name of 
God. By rational analysis of the name, we can get back to the 
ousia of God. Every object has its name given by God and the name 
reveals the reality of the object. Giving of names (onomaton thesis) 
belongs to God alone. Behind this assertion, there was a classical 
debate between the Platonists and the Aristotelians about the origin 
of language. The former argued that words and names are kata 
phusin, i. e. given to objects supernaturally and they therefore reveal 
reality. The latter held that words and names are kata thesin, i. e. 
given to objects by convention, by the human mind as arbitrary 
symbols. Language is a purely human creation. It is valid but it 
bears the mark of human limitation. 

Eunomius represented the former in a radical way and held that 
the name unbegotten is a revealed name and therefore it gives us the 
essential knowledge of the Being of God. This name existed before 
all excercise of human intelligence. The position of Eunomius means 
that all verbal statements about God based on agennetos contain the 
truth of his essential nature. 

The Cappadocians attacked vehementally the position of Eunomius. 
They held that the human mind’s inability to comprehend the ousia 
of God is not a moral defect, but a constitutive character of created 
beings vis-a-vis the infinity of God’s nature. Following the famous 
words of Clement of Alexandria “we know that God is not what he 
is,” Gregory Nazianzen told Eunomius: “It is one thing to be 
persuaded of the existence (to einai) of a thing and quite another to 
know (eidenai) what it is .” 4 5 Human comprehension is an attempt 
to circumscribe its object, and God can never be objectified thus: 

“God like some great sea of Being limitless and unbounded, 
transcending all conceptions of time and nature, only adumbrated 
by the mind, and that very dimly and scantily, not by his essentials 
but by his environment.” 6 ! 


3 See J. Danielou, “Eunome l’arien et l’exegese neoplatonicienne de Cratyle” 
in Revue des Etudes Grecs 69 (1956) 412-423. 

4 Orat. XXVIII. 5. 

5 Orat, XLV. 3. 
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Even if we persist in our attempt to understand the divine 
nature, “all that we can comprehend is the infinity (« apeiria ) of God.” 6 

The Cappadocians argued against Eunomius that language is 
a creation of the human mind ( epinoia ). Human epinoia does not 
possess any innate idea of God’s essential nature. 7 Language which 
the epinoia invented is a very useful instrument, but is an insufficient 
tool to understand God. Not only language but no other mode of 
understanding can penetrate or comprehend the divine apeiria . At 
this level if any language is possible at all, it turns negative and proceeds 
by negation. 

The debate with Eunomius made clear to the Church among 
other things that: (1) linguistic category is not the only category nor 
a sufficient one for interpretation and understanding; (2) human 
mind and language are incapable of fully understanding and articu- 
lating not only transcendent realities, but also matters in our sensible 
world; (3) since the infinity of God and his ultimate incomprehensi- 
bility are basic to the theological thinking of the Church, interpre- 
tation and understanding belong to an unceasing, dynamic process; 
(4) biblical interpretation requires more than the principle of reason. 
The exclusive alliance of logic and Scripture had proved fatal to the 
Christian faith. 

What then, are some of the categories and principles of inter- 
pretation emphasized by the Orthodox tradition as necessary for a 
right understanding? The following are no formal criteria laid down 
by any council or declared ex cathedra by any Patriarch, but guide- 
lines deeply embedded in the general consensus of the Church. 

1. Living Community: the Hermeneutical Matrix 

The hermeneutical problem consitituted by temporal and cultural 
distance between the interpreter and the text or event to be interpreted 
is here approached from the vantage point of the living community. The 
Church speaks only of a single living community, irrespective of culture 
and chronology, when it refers to its own life and identity. That 
means an event of the first century can be present to the 20th century 
through the organic mediation of the living community held together 
by unbroken gathering and celebration. Further no event or text 
within this community can be totally objectified by one who stands 


6 Ibid. E. Muhlenberg has demonstrated the significant relationship between 
the concepts of infinity and incomprehensibility in Gregory of Nyssa’s thought. 
Die Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa, Goettingen, 1966. 

7 For a discussion of Gregory of Nyssa’s brilliant debate with Eunomius and its 
theological significance see Paulos Gregorios, The Cosmic Man Delhi 1980. 
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within it, so as to constitute a real distance between them. As a 
member of the Church my approach to a biblical text of the first 
century is bound to be different from my approach to a Roman 
legal text of the same period. 1 need two different sets of hermeneutical 
principles here, because in the case of the biblical text, it is already 
part of my inheritance through the mediation of the community, 
while the Roman legal text does not belong to my dynamic inheritance. 
In the former I have inherited a sense, while in the latter, the text 
remains cold, objective and dead. Therefore, even if an outsider 
wants to understand really the biblical text, he should first “enter into 
the inheritance” of the community. Otherwise the Roman text 
and the biblical text remain the same for him and are interpreted 
using the same principles. Here one has to disagree completely with 
Bultmann’s classical statement that the “interpretation of biblical 
writings is not subject to conditions different from those applying to 
all other kinds of literature.” 

Interpretation ( henneneia ) in the Church, as I have suggested at 
the beginning, is not for a disinterested, objective understanding of 
the text, but for the oikodome of the community. These are comple- 
mentary processes. Interpretation builds up; the built up community 
interprets. 


2. Event, the Hermeneutical Source of the text 

In the Eastern tradition, the event has priority over the text. 
The event of the death and resurrection of Christ is crucial. The 
Apostolic experience of this event is being transmitted in the Church 
in both written and non-written modes. Therefore in the Orthodox 
perspective, a hermeneutic of the written word must always be inte- 
grally associated with an experimental appropriation of the Word 
incarnate, crucified, and risen. Since participation in the experience 
of this event is possible by entering into the life of the living community, 
the interpretation of the written Word must also take place in the 
context of this experience in the community. The Church cannot 
reduce the Christ event into “a linguistic event” or an “acoustical 
event” 8 . The effort of Eunomius in the 4th cent, was precisely the 
same — to reduce Trinity and Incarnation to linguistic “technology.” 9 


8 Cf. Carl E. Braaten, History and Hermeneutics, New Directions in Theology 
Vol: II, 1966, pp. 138-139. 

9 The Cappadocians called the Eunomians, technologists, because of their 
unbridled application of Aristotelian dialectic and sophistical techniques to 
Christian doctrine. See Gregory Nazianzen Orat. XXVII. 2; Basil, Epist, 
XC. 2, Homil. XVI 4; Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunom. I (Jaeger, t. 1, p. 38). 
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3. Tradition: a Hermeneutical Category: 

The modern German philosophical discussion has taken up 
‘tradition’ as a significant hermeneutical category, though the word 
smacks unevangelical reactionary archaism in many protestant 
‘traditions.’ It has now become a common place in all human 
activities whether of science or art or religion. There are unquestion- 
able traditions in objective and exact sciences. The most virulent 
opponents of tradition gradually constitute a dogmatic tradition of 
opposing tradition. The human community is sustained by traditions. 

Gadamer would put it thus, referring to the subjective assimila- 
tion of tradition and to the inevitable pre-understanding (prejudice) 
provided by it: “We stand always within traditions and this is no 
objectifying process, i. e. we do not conceive of what the tradition 
says as something other, something alien. On the contrary, it is 
always part of us, a model and an exemplar, a self-recognition, which 
our later historical judgment would hardly see as a kind of knowledge 
of tradition.” 10 

For the living community of the Church, tradition represents its 
unbroken life. Without sharing fundamental prejudices with the 
tradition one cannot rightly interpret the Christ event or its biblical 
testimony 11 . Instead of speaking about ‘the fusion of two horizons’ 
we will have to speak here about a single horizon which the tradition 
provides. It does not mean that all hermeneutical problem ceases 
when we speak about tradition as a single horizon. Tradition itself 
moves through a sifting and filtering process. Tradition is not any 
immutable original depositum, but a dynamic reality which interprets 
and is shaped by interpretation at the same time. The verbs tradere 
(to transmit = tradition) and traducere (to carry over to translate = 
Interpretation) are related. Tradition is not simple transmission, 
but interpretation as well. 

Contrary to popular understanding, tradition is not a collection 
of past events, texts and memories. It is that vital flow that meaning- 
fully relates the past to the present. It is not a simple memory, 
but a creatively interpreted memory. The memory of exodus from 
the slavery of Egypt was not a traditional memory for Israel. It was 
a creative and liberating remembrance transmitted by tradition. In 
a dynamic tradition, the event, the text and the interpreters are held 
together in a single horizon of “experiential consanguinity.” 12 The 


10 Truth and Method: London, New York, 1976, p. 250. 

11 Ibid. p. 262. 

12 The expression is Bultmann’s Cf. C. E. Braaten, Op. cit. p. 134. 
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tradition as an interpretative process is open and oriented to future. 
There is a danger of the formation of false traditions. When a 
tradition is unable to interpret the original Christ event in conformity 
to the Apostolic witness or when its interpretation is unconducive 
to the olkodome of the community, or when its interpretation is not 
creatively future-oriented, it is a false tradition. A simple use of 
scripture alone to test its validity is considered insufficient. The 
Orthodox Churches have experienced the formation of false traditions 
in their historical life. It is the corporate mind of the Church aided 
by the Holy Spirit that finally sifts the true from the false tradition. 

4. Economy, a Hermeneutical principle 

The word oikonomia comes from oikonomeo meaning to admini- 
ster, to rule (one’s home), to accommodate. ‘Economy’ has been 
used as a synonym of the Incarnation of Christ, and also for the 
providential plan of God to administer the world . 13 In the incar- 
nation the Son of God is accommodating himself to our world of senses 
in order to realize God’s supreme providential plan of salvation. In 
Christ the invisible and the incomprehensible has become visible and 
comprehensible as part of God’s ‘home rule.’ Economy is a partial 
compensation for man’s inability to know the essential nature of 
God. But Christ himself had many limitations in his incarnate 
nature. The subordinationist Arians had argued their point from 
the Scripture by pointing out that Christ was in the form of a servant, 
that he was ignorant of God’s total plans, that he had no will of his 
own etc . 14 The patristic answer was that Christ was a kenotic figure 
who had accepted all the limitations of sense-bound human beings 
and who in his earthly life was hiding rather than revealing the 
essential nature of God which would have been too unbearable 
to humans in their earthly condition . 16 This hiding was soterio- 
logical in nature. 

Now this implies some hermeneutical principles. All human 
language (word) about God necessarily bears an economic limitation 
as Word incarnate limited himself for our sake. All human inter- 
pretation and understanding are relative with respect to the divine 
nature. Biblical interpretation also must take into account God’s 
incomprehensible transcendent nature and his own economic self- 
limitation in Christ- The incarnate word’s self-limitation was for the 


13 For the various use of the term in Christian and Greek tradition, see 

K. Duchatelez, “La notion d’economie et ses richesses theologiques” in 
Nouvelle Revue Theologique XCIL (1970) 267-292. 

14 See Gregory Nazianzen, Orat, XXX. 3. 15, 10 etc., 

1 5 Cf. Gregory’s description of the vision of Moses on Mount Sinai as a negation 
of the real vision with a soteriological motif. Orat. XXVIII. 3, also see Orat. 
XXX. 6. 
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salvation of the world. The Church’s preaching of the Word must 
bring itsel fdown to the existential condition of human beings, and 
inspite of its limitations, must be oriented towards their salvific 
transformation. Interpretation and understanding within the Church 
are not primarily meant for deeper epistemological and philosophical 
intelligibility, but aimed at the salvation of the world. 

5. Some Hermeneutical Relationships: 

(a) Praxis-Theoria : In the patristic tradition theoria is the 
highest form of contemplation and knowledge, the immediate ex- 
perience of God. But the way to it is through praxis, rigorous self- 
purification, self-discipline and through practice of Christian virtues. 
In other words, the Church insisted on the constitutive significance 
of the ethical-practical for the cognitive-theoretical 16 . Ethical 
activity is the mode of right understanding. Theological interpre- 
tation is simply vain talk if it is not sustained by praxis. (Karl Marx 
had criticised the separation of theory and practice as characteristic 
of bourgeois philosophy. Marxism also considers practical activity 
as the right mode of understanding). 

(b) Word and word: The human word (language) is always 
validated on the basis of its relationship with the eternal divine Word 
(Logos). The patristic equation is Logos-logikos-logos where the 
first Logos is God’s reason or word, the logikos is the rational human 
being, and the last logos is the human word or language l7 . Unless 
this three-fold relationship is maintained human language loses its 
value and becomes vain talk. In the Cartesian system cogito ergo 
sum , being (sum) is derived from the human rationality (cogito). In 
the above understanding, it is the inverse process; human rationality 
(logos) is derived from the divine being (Logos). 

(c) Speech and Silence: Silence is a hermeneutical category in 
the Eastern tradition. An authentic vision of reality creates aphasia. 
Ordinary language ceases to be operative at higher levels of under- 
standing. A right dialectic between speech and silence is enormously 
fruitful in interpretation and understanding. “Silence is a gift from 
God ” 18 to be offered back to him. The apophatic silence is creative 
of meaning. Buddha’s flower sermon or Sankara’s neti neti tends to 
this apophatic silence. 


16 For the close connection between knowledge and ethics in the patristic tradition, 
see. T. Paul Varghese, The Freedom of Man Westminister, 1972, p. 67ff. 
The author argues that the cultic, the cognitive and the creatively ethical form 
a single entity. 

17 Clement of Alexandria Protrept. 10; Origen, Comment in Joan 1 : 42. Gregory 
Nazianzen, Orat. XLV, 2; Orat. XLI. 1. 

18 Nazianzen, Orat. XXXI T. 14. 
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6. Symbol and Celebration: a Hermeneutical Complement 

Francis Bacon, a famous modern European painter was exhi- 
biting some of his more abstract paintings in a Paris gallery in 1977. 
Since the critics spoke highly about the artist, a French television 
journalist came to see Bacon for a directly televised interview. One 
of the first questions the journalist asked was: “Mr. Bacon, could 
you explain some of the reasons why you paint?” The artist, without 
even looking at the interlocutor, said in a low voice: “If I could 
explain that I don’t need to paint at all.” Now he would not respond 
to other questions and the interview was cut short. 

The inexpressible and the incomprehensible can be represented 
through symbolic forms and liturgical celebration. God who has 
no name can be praised in a thousand names. 19 For the Eastern 
Christian tradition, liturgy is the context par excellence for interpre- 
tation and understanding. Remembrance of the past event and 
anticipation of the future are brought together in the present cele- 
bration in the Eucharistic liturgy. My understanding of the gospel 
narrative of the resurrection of Christ within the liturgical experience 
is different from my apprehension of the same text in the academy. 
In the former I share the experiential interpretation given to me by 
the living community and its tradition bridging the hermeneutical 
gap between me and the original event. In the latter, the academic 
tradition I share may not necessarily possess the experiential di- 
mension transmitted through liturgical celebration. It is perhaps 
this fact that prompted a Lutheran professor like Carl Braaten to 
say: “The act of understanding occurs as a miracle in the context of 
worship.” 20 

We are naturally very much concerned with a hermeneutic of 
the written text. But what about the interpretation and understand- 
ing of other forms of human activity like music, painting or dance? 
Historians of art like Roger Garaudy (formerly a leading French 
Marxist theoretician, now converted to Christian faith) argues for the 
non-conceptual mode of understanding as more significant than the 
conceptual and the verbal. Criticizing the Western tradition, he says 
that the west is used, since Socrates, to underestimate everything that 
escapes our intellectual network. 21 Qualifying art as a hermeneutical 
short cut, he deplores the disappearance of liturgical dance from the 
Western tradition. In Greek tragedies, the choir used to sing and 
dance to communicate that which verbal dialogue could not commu- 
nicate. Referring to the movements in dance Garaudy says there is 
a metakinesis , a direct transmission of the movements of the dancer 


19 See the Hymnus ad Deum attributed to Gregory Nazianzen, Carmina 1.1.29. 

20 C. E. Braaten, Op. Cit. p. 159. 

21 R. Garaudy, Danser sa vie, Paris, 1973. p. 22. 
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to the spectator, both being tuned to a cosmic resonance. 22 It is 
an unmediated experience of the movement of being, a non-verbal 
hermeneutical happening. Using gestures, colours, odours, taste and 
touch in a deeply symbolical way, the liturgy is a hermeneutical alter- 
native to the limitations of conceptual and verbal understanding. 

The paronymy between dogma and doxa (praise, glory) is very 
much emphasised in the Orthodox tradition. Dogma had been 
interpreted in its Western medieval sense, as a ‘doctrinal law’ 
( Lehrgesetz ) by Harnack in his antidogmatic polemic. Barth 
understood it as the creeds and confession of the Church and disting- 
uished the Word of God, the dogma and the Church. 23 In the 
Eastern tradition creeds and confession have no value isolated from 
doxa, the liturgical celebration. They are rendered meaningful 
only when they are incorporated as part of the doxological act of the 
Church. A credal statement or a conciliar decree does not become 
dogma by itself. 

7. Holy Spirit, the Hermeneutical Guide: 

Theological hermeneutics is characterized by trust in the guidance 
and inspiration of the Holy Spirit. “The Spirit of truth” is taken 
in all seriousness as the source and pledge of right knowledge. The 
Church believes that discursive reasoning alone will not yield truth. 
You need the creator Spirit to lead you to new and higher levels of 
understanding. An authentic theological interpretation is, in the words 
of Gregory the Theologian (4th cent.), “offering wings to the 
Spirit.” 24 The transparent openness and the etherial freedom in 
interpretation and understanding come when we are afloat with the 
creative wings of the Spirit. Referring to the recourse to the Spirit 
as the right method of the knowledge and speech of God, the 
Theologian says: 

I opened my mouth and drew in the Spirit, and 1 gave myself 
and my all to the Spirit, my action and speech, my inaction and 
silence; only let Him hold me and guide me and move both hand 
and mind and tongue .... I am an instrument of God, a 
rational instrument ( organon logikon ), an instrument tuned 
and struck by that skillful artist, the Spirit. 25 

This in-depth experience of the Spirit has become hermeneutically 
normative for the Church. The Holy Spirit unceasingly liberates the 
Christian faith and understanding from becoming dead doctrine or 
sterile* logic, and grants the gift of interpretation to the inspired 
interpreter. 


22 Ibid . p. 23. 

23 Church Dogmatics Vol: I, Part I, tr. G. T. Thomas, 1936, p. 308. 

24 Orat. XII. 5. 

25 Orat. XII. 1. 
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Looking Ahead to 1983 
“Jesus Christ, The Life of the World” 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, after 

f >rotracted discussion, made a final decision about the main theme 
or its Sixth Assembly, to be held in Vancouver, Canada from July 
24th to August 10th, 1983. 

“Jesus Christ — the Life of the World” fits in very well with two 
previous Assembly themes — “Jesus Christ, the Hope of the World” 
(Evanston, 1954) and “Jesus Christ, the Light of the World” (New 
Delhi, 1961). 

“Life” is a rich concept— richer than hope and light. And it is 
life that is precisely in danger, from pollution, from war, from 
poverty, starvation and mal-nutrition. Life covers more than 
human life— the life of animals, fishes, birds, insects, plants and even 
possibly life to be created by human beings in the future. Our indu- 
strial civilisation endangers life; so do the new possibilities in biolo- 
gical manipulation and gemtical engineering, as well as our prepara- 
tions for a nuclear war. 

The final debate was between ‘ 'Jesus Christ for the life of the 
World” and the present formulation. Of course, the difference in 
meaning was significant, but considerations of elegance and paralle- 
lism with previous themes won the day. 

The Central question that needs to be tackled in the next two 
years in this connection is how Jesus Christ and the event of the 
incarnation are related to the life of the world, and not just to the 
life of Christians. Jesus Christ saves persons from sin and death — 
this is generally accepted by a wide variety of Christians. But does 
he save the world? Or does he let it perish, salvaging only a few 
human souls? 

Of the various contending theologies in the field, only Process 
theology does fundamental justice to the issues implied in that 
question. But Process theology is hardly understood or accepted by 
average intelligent Christians. Its claim is that activity in process is 
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the very nature of God. Where Heidegger asks the loaded question 
“Why is there any being at all, rather than no being at all?” Process 
theology asks the question “Why do things happen at all, rather than 
nothing happening?” 

The “Life of the World” raises the question about the meaning 
of what is giving on, what has gone on and what will go on. Every 
event is constitutive of reality, and reality is eternal. Therefore all 
events are eternal and inter-related and together constitute a single 
process, which is the “becoming of God.” 

If this is so, Process theology is capable of building up a theo- 
logy, a cosmology, and a Christology that involves the whole “life of 
the world” in a single system which comprehends everything— except 
of course sin and evil. If the life of the world as process is the life 
of God in its unfolding or “becoming,” then God’s other pole, the 
primordial “being” of God absorbs all events into his eternal being 
by reconstituting the process into a perfected whole, without the 
presence of evil or disorder in it. God thus becomes (a) the origi- 
nating and binding element of the life of the world, (b) the orderer and 
reconstituter of the life of the world, (c) the creator of value through 
limitation in the life of the world, and (d) the life-giver to the world 
and its perfector. 

The difficulty with the Whiteheadian metaphysics which we have 
very imperfectly sketched here, seems to lie at three levels, at least 
for the Christian theologian. 

1. If God’s eternal ordering of the Universe, which of course 
allows for freedom and creativity in each separate event, is what 
binds together the whole process, then does the event of Jesus Christ 
have any special significance? Is it only one event among many 
others or does it have a necessary and essential role in the totality? 
How does this event function in relation to the other events that 
constitute the life of the world, and in relation to each particular 
event? If “the one primordial ordering of eternal objects is relevant 
to every actuality with perfect specificity,” what is the specific rela- 
tion of the primordial ordering to the event of Jesus Christ? 

2. If the very being-becoming of God is such that all actual 
events are automatically taken up — adequately reconstituted, of 
course — into that being, was there any need for the Incarnation, and 
what role does the Incarnation fulfill in the original aim and in the 
final fulfilment? He, Christ, cannot be an “eternal object”; He is an 
actual entity. What was the “novel” element in Him? What is 
God’s relationship to Jesus Christ, the actual? Does God simply 
absorb into Himself the value of Christ’s life and make it part of the 
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whole? Of course the “perfected actuality” of the whole process at 
any given moment “passes back” into the temporal world and affects 
it, but in that process is Christ significantly different from Buddha or 
Gandhi? 

3. If all process is being automatically redeemed, is there a 
specific function for the Christian Church at all in the process? Is it 
also just one event among other events, without any central or 
decisive role in the process? Can we restate the old Church- World 
dualism in a creative way by seeing the Church also as process, but 
a significant and essential process within the total process, and deli- 
neate more clearly its specificity and its function? 

We have a lot of home work to do as Christians before we can 
be ready for Vancouver. Most likely the conceptual questions will 
be laid aside as on previous occasions, and we western trained 
Christians will be satisfied with some general pragmatic statements 
about how Jesus Christ and the life of the world are related to and 
affect each other. We hope that at least Process Theology will 
experience renewal in grappling with the main theme of Vancouver, 
for it seems the only theological option around which has the 
courage and the will to do so. 


— PG. 



Collaboration between RCC and U ICC 

Some Random Comments 


PAULOS MAR GREGORIOS 
(Metropolitan of Delhi) 


My information is limited. Twelve years of experience on the 
Joint Working Group between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
World Council of Churches, some inside knowledge of both consti- 
tuencies acquired in the last 20 years, and partial acquaintance with 
the literature — this is all I have to go on to make some comments 
on R. C. C. — W. C. C. relations today and tomorrow. 

I. Differences 

There are the obviously seen differences: 

(a) The RCC is a Church, the WCC is a fellowship of Churches, 
with no body authorized to act on behalf of all of them. 

(b) The Vatican is a State, and has a special place in the Com- 
munity of Nations. The W. C. C. and its agencies are at best 
Non-Governmental Organizations without any official relation 
to individual states, but accredited to the ECOSOC of the 
U. N. 

(c) The decision-making process reflects the view of the Two-third 
world more in the W. C. C. than in the RCC. The Holy 
office in Rome is less advanced than the W. C. C. in ensuring 
such representation and participation. 

(d) The laity and especially women and youth have a larger role 
in the W. C. C.’s decision-making and leadership than in the 
RCC. 

(e) The RCC is an institution with centuries of tradition, while 
the W. C. C. is young, only a few decades old. 

(f) The decisions of the RCC can be implemented by the Church 
more efficiently and readily than the decisions of the WCC by 
its member Churches. 
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(g) The Roman Catholic ethical and political decisions are based 
on a more clearly articulated conceptual system and princi- 
ples; the W. C. C. tends to be more pragmatic and is shy 
about working out principles and theoretical bases for its 
policy and action. 

II. Fellowship and Membership 

Beyond these obvious differences, there is considerable uncer- 
tainty as to the role and purpose of the Joint Working Group. Is the 
pattern of future relationship between the W. C. C. and R. C. C. 
now recognized as some form of membership for the RCC in a 
common body where the member Churches of the WCC are also 
members? If this pattern is formally and officially recognized by 
both sides, then the function of the Joint Working Group would be 
clearer, i. e. 

(a) building up better relationships between the WCC member 
Churches and the RCC, in terms of Christian fellowship, 
dialogue and mutual cooperation; 

and (b) preparing the way for arriving at membership in a common 
fellowship. 

As far as the WCC is concerned, while there may be psycholo- 
gical reasons why some Churches may not welcome membership in a 
common body with the RCC, the WCC itself is committed to the 
position that it would admit into its membership any Church that 
accepts the basis, has the necessary autonomy and size. None of 
these conditions are in principle difficult for the RCC to fulfill, but 
until the RCC applies for membership in the WCC, the WCC cannot 
in principle consider the question of membership. This is also the 
reason why there is no need for a joint statement on the question of 
membership; but a declaration by the RCC indicating not necessarily 
membership in the WCC, but the idea of a structured fellowship in 
which the RCC would accept common membership with other 
Churches would be helpful, I believe. 


III. Practical Collaboration 

As for collaboration possibilities, there are a number of specific 
areas on which some collaboration can be projected. 

(a) on a joint effort for nuclear disarmament; 

(b) some common statement of agreements and disagreements on 
the possibilities for biological manipulation of life and the 
moral issues raised by it; 



(c) some common study on the causes of poverty and injustice in 
the world, and on practical means of removing the causes, 
and the Churches’ role in relation to these means; 

(d) some theological study on the role of the Church in the 
struggle for justice and dignity for the whole of humanity, 
and for directions and orientations for Christian action for 
social change; including the question of the relation between 
compassionate services to the sick and the poor, organized 
struggle for social and structural change, and pioneering in 
new pattern of common life. This will also include an 
attempt to delineate the basic elements of human nature 
( humanum ) which should now receive priority attention; 

(e) some common compaigning for diverting the use of science 
and technology from war and profit to peace, economic 
liberation and cultural creativity; 

(f) some common study about how the fellowship of rich and 
poor Churches can become a two-way process of mutual help, 
encouragement and co-operation with human and material as 
well as spiritual resources. 

These are in addition to ongoing theological work in the frame- 
work of Faith and Order. 

In the present circumstances, the above seems to be an ambi- 
tious enough starting point. 



Soviet and US Church Leaders 
Meet on Disarmament 


Geneva (EPS) — Soviet and American church leaders have joined 
in warning of an increased risk of global war because of the arms 
race between their two nations. 

After a conference in Geneva 23-25 August 1980, eight USSR 
and nine USA church officials declared that the two superpowers 
were under “an urgent moral imperative” to scale down their nuclear 
aims. 

In a resolution aimed at their own churches, they commended 
forums of co-operation such as education and exchange programmes, 
as a way to build support for detente and disarmament. 

The 16 officials acknowledged that churches in the two nations 
made their prophetic witness in different ways and often spoke in 
different styles. But, they said, “we wish to affirm the present pro- 
phetic ministries of the churches in both the USSR and the USA”. 

They said their meeting had been held in a period of sharp 
deterioration in Soviet-American relations and in the context of 
increased international tension. “This tension is particularly con- 
nected with the continuing race in nuclear and conventional arms,” 
said their joint communique. 

“This unprecedented accumulation of ever more devastating 
means of destruction heightens military competition and the threat 
of a new global war. Once again we have seen clearly the dread 
possibility of nuclear warfare in our time.” 

“ We have agreed that the USSR and the USA, the two strongest 
nuclear powers in the world, are under an urgent moral imperative to 
take immediate initiatives towards disarmament, including a co-ordi- 
nated step by step reduction of nuclear arms.” 

The communique called for the SALT II treaty to be ratified as 
soon as possible and then immediate progress made towards SALT III. 
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It also stressed that weapons cutbacks by the two nations would 
help prevent the spread of nuclear arms to several nations now on the 
“nuclear threshold”. The church leaders reminded both their 
governments that more than 100 countries had now signed the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty and renounced nuclear arms. 

The Geneva peace meeting was the second in 18 months for 
USSR and USA church leaders. Following their March 1979 talks 
they issued a statement entitled “Choose Life”. They said this had 
been widely circulated and used in both countries. 

“ These meetings are testimony to the unity we experience in 
confessing together Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. As Christians, 
we call upon our brothers and sisters in our homelands, and indeed 
universally, to affirm Jesus Christ — He is our peace. He breaks 
down walls of hostility, restores unity, makes enemies into friends.” 
Participants at the Geneva meeting: 

USSR: Metropolitan Juvenaly, Archbishop Kirill, Protopresbyter 
Vitaly Borovoy, Priest Nikolai Teternyatnikov and Dr. Alexey 
Buevsky (Russian Orthodox Church) ; Bishop Arsen Berberian 
(Armenian Apostolic Church); The Rev. Alexy Bychkov 
(All-Union Council of Evangelical Christian Baptists); Arch- 
bishop Janis Matulis (Evangelical Lutheran Church of Latvia) 

USA: Dr. Claire Randall (National Council of Churches); Dr. Arie 
Brouwer (Reformed Church in America); Mr. William 
Thompson (United Presbyterian Church); Bishop James 
Crumley (Lutheran Church in America); Dr. John Groenfeldt 
(Moravian Church); Dr. Avery Post (United Church of 
Christ); Bishop James Mathews (United Methodist Church); 
Dr. Cynthia Wedel (Episcopal Church); and Ms Alice Wimer 
(National Council of Churches.) 


—EPS 


□ 



CCA Qeneral Secretary Visits China 


Singapore (EPS) — Dr. Yap Kim Hao, General Secretary of the 
Christian Conference of Asia (CCA) visited the People’s Republic of 
China for two weeks, late October. Bishop K. H. Ting had extended 
an invitation to him, and he had worked through official channels so 
that the visit could be a personal and private one, not part of a 
group tour. 

It so happened that Dr. Yap was the first representative of the 
Christian church outside China to meet with Chinese church leaders* 
after the formation of the China Christian Council. 

The China Christian Council was set up during an eight-day 
congress of Chinese Protestant Christians in Nanking early in 
October. This was the first such congress in 20 years. 

The new council is to be in charge of religious affairs and will 
undertake the training of ministers, the translation and publication 
of the Bible, the publication of Christian literature and the co-ordi- 
nation of church activities in general. Bishop K. S. Ting was elected 
president of the council. 

Dr. Yap visited Kwangchow, Shanghai, Nanking and Beijing. 
In each of these cities he had discussions with church leaders — leaders 
of the Three-Self Patriotic Movement and China Christian Council, 
and local pastors. Opportunities were provided for him to visit 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches, Muslim mosques and 
Buddhist temples. He was welcomed as overseas Chinese, and he 
could have “frank and open discussion” with many Christian 
leaders. 

Dr. Yap writes: “The Chinese Church leaders shared with me 
their perceptions of the Christian movement in China, and they were 
very eager to receive my reports on the situation of the various 
churches in Asia. In Nanking I was able to meet with the faculty 
members of the Nanking Theological Seminary and the Centre for 
Religious Studies of Nanking University. This became a three-hour 
long sharing of ideas and insights about the future of the Christian 
movement in China and the theological challenge for Asian 
Churches.” 

Of the October Chinese National Christian Conference Dr. Yap 
says that it was considered to be the third national meeting of Prote- 
stant Christians. The first was held in Beijing in 1954 and the second 
in Shanghai in 1961. Of the third meeting Dr. Yap says: “Many 
of the 176 delegates had not seen one another since 1966 at the 
beginning of the Cultural Revolution. Many of them had gone 
through personal suffering and hardship when the churches were 
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closed, and they had to seek their livelihood working in the factories 
and in the countryside. 

“The coming together of these Chinese church leaders was a 
moment of rejoicing, thanksgiving to God. . . . 

“It was reported at the conference that there are now between 
50 to 60 churches which are open in the different cities of China. 
Almost every church is full during the worship services on Sunday, 
in some cases on Saturdays. Pastors are busy registering the large 
number of parishioners and visiting them in order to know and to 
minister to their spiritual needs. Former pastors are assuming 
leadership in these congregations and there is usually a team of 
pastors serving the Christian community. The pastors and members 
of the congregation come from various theological and denomina- 
tional backgrounds, but they are now working together in the one 
ministry and in the one local church and growing in a sense of unity. 

“The family worship services or house churches continue to 
function, especially in the areas away from the churches which have 
been opened. Most members of the house churches join the congre- 
gational worship in the churches. It is anticipated that some of 
these house churches will continue because it may not be possible to 
get a sufficient number of churches for Christian worship. It is also 
likely that a few of these will continue to function because of the 
strong leadership which had been asserted and the possibility that 
there may be disagreement with the majority of Chinese leaders. 
Many of the house churches, however, have already established 
relationships with the pastors of the churches.” 

Dr. Yap was told of the new China Christian Council and the 
continuing Three-Self Movement. “The Council will seek to serve 
all the churches and all the Christians throughout the country. 
There are 31 members elected to serve on the Standing Committee 
and the General Secretary is Bishop Zheng Jian-ye of Shanghai. 
Associate General Secretaries are Mr. Han Wen-chao and Mr. Cao 
Sheng-hao.” 

The Chinese Christian Three-Self Patriotic Movement will 
continue to function with a separate Standing Committee of 36 mem- 
bers. Bishop K. H. Ting was elected also to serve as the President 
of the Three-Self Movement. The General Secretary is Mr. Shen 
Tuh-yung. The Associate General Secretaries are Han Wen-chao 
and Shen Cheng-en. Ten Vice Presidents were elected and the 
Honorary Chairman of the Three-Self Movement is Dr. Ms Wu 
Yi-fang. 

The work of the Three-Self Movement will continue to promote 
the principles of self-governing, self-support and self-pi opagation of 
the churches. It will unite all Protestant; Christians in China, foster 
love for the country and respect for the law of the land. It will asstis 
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the government to implement the policy of religious freedom and the 
building of a socialist society. 

The Nanking Seminary, Dr. Yap reports, will receive students in 
February 1981. It is anticipated that there will be 400— 500 appli- 
cants from all over the country for admission. The plan is to take 
in 40 students each year for theological instruction and to develop 
correspondence courses. 

Faculty members who have been serving in the Centre for Reli- 
gious Studies and new staff recruits will constitute the faculty of the 
Nanking Seminary. The main building of the Theological Seminary 
was returned, has been renovated, and now is ready for use. The 
library is in the process of being organised. There is a need for good 
theological books suitable for use in the Chinese Church. 

On the publication and distribution of the Bible, Dr. Yap writes; 

“The Three- Self Movement has reprinted the 1919 Union version 
of the New Testament. Fifty thousand copies have been printed. 
It is hoped that the whole Bible will be reprinted before Christmas. 
The publication figure is 85,000. 

“Steps are being taken -to revise the Bible so that it will take 
into account the changes in the language and written characters and 
the results of modern biblical scholarship. 

“The Shanghai committee has also published a simplified version 
of the hymnal for use in congregational worship. 

“The Chinese religious periodical Tian-Feng will resume publi- 
cation this month. Mr. Shen Cheng-en of Shanghai is the editor of 
this periodical.” 

In the concluding section of Dr. Yap’s report, he talks of 
churches and church services in China. He also gives his general 
impressions of the Chinese church’s understanding of its task at the 
present time. 

“In Shanghai, the former Moore Memorial (now Mo-An Church) 
has a staff of seven pastors and five retired pastors and three Bible 
women. Each Sunday, about 6,000 people gather for worship. 

“Another church which is open in Shanghai is the Pure Heart 
Church or Qing-xin, which has five pastors. It conducts a Wednes- 
day Bible Study class, a service on Friday and two services on 
Sunday. The church holds a congregation of 1,300. In June eleven 
people were baptised and they hope to baptise 40 at Christmas. 

“In Beijing, two Protestant churches have been opened. The 
Beijing Christian Church meets at the premises of the Bible Society, 
with three pastors serving the congregation. The other Protestant 
church is Kang-Wah Church with two pastors giving leadership. 

“There are about 500 people worshipping in each of these 
Churches. The Roman Catholic Cathedral has three masses each 
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Sunday for over a thousand people with 14 priests serving in the 
church. Another Roman Catholic church has now been opened in 
Beijing. 

“In Kwangchow one Roman Catholic Church and two Protestant 
Churches have been opened. 

“Among those who attend church services are not only older 
Christians but young and middle-aged people as well. Not all the 
young people come from Christian homes. Some of these young 
people are searching for spiritual values in these days of ideological 
confusion especially among the youth in Chinese society. 

“My visit was a very timely one. As pointed out by a church 
leader in Shanghai, this is the best time for the Christian church in 
terms of religious freedom. Christians have the freedom to believe 
and to profess their faith openly. Church leaders made it clear that 
there is no government interference in the practice of their faith. The 
fact that such large numbers of people are gathering in the Churches 
in the cities is a sign of the new climate in the country. 

“The Chinese Church has been able, in the past 30 years, to 
project a new image of itself in Chinese society. With the principles 
of self-governing and self-support, they have been able to establish 
themselves as an institution in China and to communicate that the 
Christian faith is not western religion but part of the life and culture 
of the Chinese people. 

“Chinese Christians have been trying to stand with the people 
and identify themselves with the struggles of the people in the build- 
ing of a new China. The Chinese Church is being accepted in 
Chinese society. The challenging question facing the Chinese Church 
leaders is — what is the distinctive Christian contribution of the 
Church in new China? In looking at the history of the Christian 
Church in China and the history of the people of China, they are 
aware that God is at work among the people in their country. The 
task of the Chinese Church is to articulate the theological under- 
standing of the work of God among the Chinese people and the place 
of the Church in Chinese society. It is a difficult task, and we must 
continue to pray and to support the work of the Christian Church 
in China.” 

In a resolution passed at the October congress the Chinese 
Christians expressed their desire for friendly relations with churches 
and Christians abroad “on the basis of equality and mutual respect.” 
However, they continued: “We are strongly opposed to the small 
number of people abroad who take a hostile attitude towards New 
China, disregard the authority of the Chinese Church and of our 
Three-Self principle, make efforts to split the Chinese Christian 
communities and even to engage in anti-China subversive activities 
under the guise of spreading the Gospel. We believe most fellow- 
Christians in other countries would not approve of such offensive 
activities.” • 

(Adapted from Christian Conference of Asia news). 



UK Churches Urged to Join 
Disarmament Campaign 


London (EPS) — At the autumn meeting of its Assembly held in 
London 24-26 November 1980, the British Council of Churches 
(BCC) called on all Christians to support the World Disarmament 
Campaign; welcomed with some reservations what could turn out to 
be a controversial report on the Christian" attitude to sexuality, and 
criticized the British government’s lukewarm attitude to the Brandt 
report and its cuts in overseas aid. 

The call to all Christians to sign the World Disarmament Cam- 
paign’s petition and to encourage others to do so came at the conclu- 
sion of a private member’s motion put forward by the President of 
the Methodist Conference, Dr. Kenneth Greet. This argued that 
“the continuing escalation of nuclear arms threatens the very security 
which the weapons are held to guarantee”; that the use of nuclear 
weapons would be “directly contrary to the requirements of the so- 
called just war”; that the doctrine of deterrence based on the pros- 
pect of mutually assured destruction “is increasingly offensive to the 
Christian conscience”; that the resources spent on arms were despe- 
rately needed to tackle poverty, hunger, ignorance and disease, and 
that the time had come for Christians to be involved more resolutely 
in the current debate about defence and disarmament and in taking 
new initiatives for peace. 

Citing the “pessimism” about the future he had met among 
young people, Dr. Greet asked: “what have we done to create a 
world in which some of our best young people solemnly declare that 
they have not got a future?” 

The debate on his motion was notable for a speech from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Robert Runcie, explaining why, 
though he could support the motion, he could not support unilateral 
disarmament. He was convinced that in the context of nuclear 
weapons the old distinctions of the just war theory were now uncon- 
vincing: “there is no such thing as just mutual obliteration.” On 
unilateral disarmament he had been struggling with his conscience, but 
while he respected the sincerity of those who supported this policy he 
could not join them. “I doubt the exemplary power of this gesture,” 
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he said. “I fear it might destabilize the balance which has kept the 
peace in Europe for the past 30 years.” 

The report on sexuality represents among other things a response 
to the World Council of Churches’ Study programme on the Com- 
munity of Women and Men in the Church and forms part of the 
input for the international consultation on this issue to be held at 
Sheffield in June, 1981. It regards sex as essentially good and is 
probably best described as descriptive rather than prescriptive, tole- 
rant and forgiving rather than censorious. Following this approach, 
it is prepared to accept homosexual relationships as being on the 
same level as heterosexual ones. 

On the Brandt report the Assembly accepted a long resolution 
which, while accepting the arguments of the Brandt report and urging 
the churches to enter on a programme of development education, 
criticized the British Government’s stance. What seems to have 
played a part here was the recent seminar on the question held at 
Church House, Westminster, when many who had atiended prepared 
to give the British Government the benefit of the doubt came away 
convinced that it was not prepared to do anything about taking the 
Brandt report seriously. At all events, the somewhat bland resolu- 
tion originally before the assembly was amended so that the BCC 
regretted “the reservations with which her Majesty’s Government has 
received the Brandt report, and particularly the assertion “that the 
present world economic system is sound,” regretted “that Her 
Majesty’s Government has now made a further cut in overseas aid 
(which next year will be 26 per cent less than the level planned 18 
months ago, and about 10 per cent less than in 1979-80), and trusted 
“that nevertheless Her Majesty’s Government and the Irish Govern- 
ment will redouble efforts to end world poverty, as they have under- 
taken to do.” 


EPS 



Book-Review 


Paulos Mar Gregorios— ‘Science for Sane Societies’ 

C. L. S. Madras, 1980 pp. vii + 176 Rs. 15/- 


People are becoming increasingly concerned about the impact of 
Science and technology on human Society. Issues related to the use 
and misuse of science-based technology are now debated on a world- 
wide scale. The World Council of Churches which has always been 
deeply concerned about the churches, social responsibilities in this 
technological age sponsored a World Conference at the MIT, Boston 
(July 1979) on ‘Faith, Science and the Future/ The present work of 
Dr. Gregorios who was the moderator of the MIT Conference incor- 
porates the main questions which emerged from the Conference, 
along with personal reflections on Faith, Science and Future and on 
the essential follow-up work on the major issues debated at Boston. 

The book starts with some of the unresolved issues debated at 
MIT. The author’s personal reflections on these issues are followed 
by a brilliant analysis of the subject in three areas: (a) Science and 
the kind of society in which scientific and technological development 
takes place (b) Philosophical reflections about Science and (c) the 
need for Science and Faith to collaborate in the formulation of a 
new paradigm of reality in which both Science and Faith can find 
their proper place as well as greater possibilities for creative inter- 
action and co-operation. 

The general western trend to stick to mere pragmatic — ethicah 
reflection and to avoid the conceptual problem which underlies the 
crisis of our civilization is severely criticized by the author. The 
reactions of the delegates at MIT on the ten minutes comments of 
Rubem Alves and Rosemary Reuther are cited as evidence for this 
tendency. Prof. Alves through his parable ‘On the Eating Habits of 
Science’ seeing scientists-technologists as wolves and ordinary people 
as lambs explored the ethical aspects of science and technology as it 
is practised in our world today. Rosemary Reuther advocated ‘a 
thorough-going conversion of the world system’ and presented The 
One as “the inexhaustible font of potential being, through which we 
come to be, and are continually renewed.” Metropolitan Gregorios 
suggests that we need to go back to the conceptual framework in 
which the aspirations of a society are rooted, thus giving sufficient 
attention to both Reuther and Alves. 
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A discussion of the major issues in medical and biological ethics, 
and in the energy debate leads the author to plead for a saner science 
policy for the creation of saner societies. The debate on nuclear 
energy must involve the questions about adequate safeguards and its 
impact on the shaping of future society. Dealing with theological 
and ethical issues in biological manipulation of life, Mar Gregorios 
wants the people to be vigilant and to persuade the governments for 
strict control of Research and Development in areas of nuclear and 
genetic technologies. 


Metropolitan Gregorios who believes that Science can be used 
for peace only in a society which is really sane, draws the characte- 
ristics of a sane society as follows; “Humanity must grow in all three 
inter-related dimensions, i. e. each person must grow (in community) 
into God’s image in holiness and righteousness; each society and all 
societies must become just and participatory both within each and 
among themselves; but also each Person and each society must 
become aware of the global impact of humanity upon the biosphere, 
and must seek justice or righteousness also at the level of our rela- 
tions with our environment. And our worship and community and 
spirituality have to be re-oriented to be faithful to all three dimen- 
sions of our existence” (P. 45). 


The MIT Conference showed clearly that there is no real conflict 
between modern science and Christian Faith. Mar Gregorios holds 
that it is possible, not only to accommodate all the valid insights and 
discoveries of modern science within a religious perspective, but even 
to give new and more creative orientations to science and technology 
by integrating them into a conceptual framework of creation — 
incarnation — eschatological fulfilment. To quote: “The new part- 
nership between faith and science has to be based on recognizing 
their common source in the operations or the energeia of God, and 
their common vulnerability to the power of non-being or sin or evil 
which continues to operate in history. Faith then no longer wants 
to control science; nor does science claim to set limits for faith. The 
two learn from each other, correct each other and respect each other” 
(P. 99). 


Many Philosophers of science are now of the opinion that 
modern science is only one of the possible ways of perceiving the 
world, other ways being for example that of art and poetry, or 
religion and mysticism. The symbolism in the church is to be 
viewed especially in this context. When Gadamer says that without 
prejudice, pro-theoria , there is neither science nor understanding, it is 
in line with the ancient patristic notion of fore-knowledge. 
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Analysing the view expressed at the MIT Conference that both 
our modern science and the theological matrix which produced it 
were creations of a male dominated culture to which the conception 
of domination is the key, Dr. Gregorios writes that our concepts of 
reality in theology and science need radical reformulation in order to 
eliminate elements of domination and manipulation. We have to 
develop a kind of science-technology and theory in which love, joy, 
peace, compassion and kindness rather than domination and mani- 
pulation provide the central ethos. The author criticizes the secular 
movement of today for its unscientific assumption that this world 
can be understood in its own terms without reference to a beginning 
or source or sustaining reality, which remains inexplicable in science. 
He reminds that the role of community and tradition is now recog- 
nized even in the maintenance and development of science. He 
throws much light on how faith affects Christian ethics, a perspective 
which was hardly discussed at the MIT Conference. 

The relevance of the Orthodox concept of theosis — the progres- 
sive separation from evil and advancement in the good — is empha- 
sized by the author in dealing with rational discussion and decision- 
making in ethical issues. He asserts the Eastern patristic view that 
man becomes fully human in learning to co-ordinate head and hand, 
both being controlled by the heart, which is the centre of one’s being, 
which in turn is guided and directed by the spirit of God in commu- 
nity. This view encourages science-technology as a necessary develop- 
ment in the growth of historical man in the process of theosis . 


Metropolitan Gregorios who points out the fundamental weak- 
nesses of the Marxist philosophical paradigm for reality applies his 
criticism of Marxist epistemology equally to western philosophies of 
science — to the Anglo-Saxon pragmatist — analytic philosophical 
views. Further the Bishop contends that science must seriously take 
into account the Eastern Patristic Christian paradigm for reality 
which suggests that “the universe as we know, is a sub system 
within the larger system about which we have no conceptual grasp 
or as yet no clear experimental evidence that can be publicly demon- 
strated.” That larger system extends beyond the present range of 
scientific knowledge. That system is not in principle unknowable. 
Many people have known about it, bet their lives on it, and found 
unquestionable certainty in their convictions about it. 

Convinced by the inadequacies of the western liberal tradition 
and the Marxist dialectical humanistic scientific thought, the author 
makes a shift to the Indian philosophical heritage-taking the acharyas 
of the three different options in the Indian tradition Nagarjuna, 
Sankara and Madhva — all of whom he greatly respects but finds them 



incapable of leading us to the enlightenment needed today. Finally he 
declares his indebtedness to St. Gregory of Nyssa whose epistemo- 
logy and fundamental ontology provide us with useful categories of 
constructing congenial paradigms. To Gregory, human beings are 
endowed with epinoia or the faculty of conception, perception, imagi- 
nation and critical evaluation. Every art and every science is a 
product of this faculty. Words and concepts do not constitute truth. 
Concepts are human creations. They can be right or wrong, good 
or bad. These conceptual formulations are necessary processes. 
But humanity has to advance to something beyond conceptual 
formulations. 

The author makes a plea to Christians that they should pick up 
the challenge of integrating science and philosophy in a pattern that 
gives meaning to Being and orientation to existence. To undertake 
such integrative thinking in a systematic way. Mar Gregorios 
proposes to work together in an intelligent, inter-disciplinary and 
possibly international, inter-cultural community. The three main 
concerns of this community are suggested to be (i) a more wise 
science policy; (ii) an integrated scientific paradigm of reality and 
(iii) a scientific break through that goes beyond the present restraints 
of science. 

Here is a sincere invitation to experiment from an Eastern theo- 
logian who stands firm in the unbroken Christian patristic tradition. 


— Deacon Mathew Vaidyan 



Vfew/s and Notes 


Oriental Orthodox Churches To Meet 

General Agreement has been arrived at among the Heads of 
Oriental Orthodox Churches, to meet together sometime in 1982 or 
83, and to have a preliminary meeting of three to five representatives 
from each of the five Oriental Orthodox Churches at the end of August 
1981, at the Ecumenical Institute near Geneva. 

Such a meeting will consider the ways of strengthening collaboration 
among the Oriental Orthodox Churches, common publications, ex- 
change of theological professors and students among Oriental 
Orthodox Seminaries, and common materials for a religious education 
curriculum. They will also discuss relations with other Churches, es- 
pecially the family of Byzantine Orthodox Churches, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Anglican Communion. 

Two days of the meeting are to be devoted to a discussion of 
preparation for the forth-coming sixth Assembly of the WCC in Van- 
couver, 1983. All the Oriental Orthodox Churches are members of 
the WCC, and special sessions will be devoted to discussion of Oriental 
Orthodox participation in the WCC. 

The WCC has now again an Oriental Orthodox person in the 
General Secretariat. Mrs. Marie Assaad, of the Coptic Orthodox 
Church of Egypt is now deputy general secretary of the WCC and 
will in fact be responsible for the organization of the preparatory 
meeting. 

A steering group has already been nominated with Dr. Paulos 
Mar Gregorios, Metropolitan of Delhi as Chairman; serving on this 
committee will be, besides a representative of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church (Antioch), Bishop Samuel of Egypt, Bishop Arsen Berberian 
and Bishop Aram Keshishian of the Armenian Apostolic Church and 
Bishop Makarios of the Ethiopian Orthodox Church. Dr. Paulos 
Mar Gregorios recently visited all the Heads of Oriental Orthodox 
Churches in order to finalize the arrangements, 
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The Freedom of the Theologian 

Revd. Battista Mondin, writing in the Weekly English Edition 
of L’osservatore Romano (November 17, 1980) on the topic “ Magiste- 
rium and Theology” makes the point that “after the heated disputes 
that have taken place since the end of the (Vatican) Council to the 
present time” on the subject of the “ Freedom of the Theologian ”, 
certain truths have been “now established”. 

First, “the theologian enjoys the utmost autonomy and freedom 
in his specific sphere of competence, which is the intelligibility and 
scientific character of the Christian message”. It is other theologians 
who must decide whether a particular theory of a theologian is 
“acceptable or not as intellectus fidei”. If there is doubt or uncert- 
ainty, the magisterium can “ask for it to be examined by competent 
theologians”; the magisterium itself should not pronounce on the 
subject until the conclusion of the discussion among the experts. 

Second, “the Science of theology” is not “as dogmatic, infallible, 
absolute” as once thought, but “changeable, debatable, pluralistic” 
in character. 

Third, the theologian’s freedom is not unlimited both because 
he has to be faithful to the historical documents of the faith, which 
must be treated with “the utmost respect, delicacy, humility and love”. 
This in reality means three “fundamental bounds” which limit his 
freedom — bond of the Word of God or Scriptures, bond of the Sensus 
fidei , i. e. the faith of the whole people indwelt and instructed by the 
Holy Spirit, and the bond of the “documents of the Tradition”. 

One cannot really take issue with any of these points, though an 
Orthodox theologian would express it differently, especially since for 
us Tradition is not just in documents, and the magisterium is not a 
separate office from the teaching office of the College of bishops. 

The difficulty, however, comes in the interpretation of the three 
bonds. The Word of God, if by that is meant the Scriptures, has 
been variously interpreted by scholars, and “the science” of N. T. 
exegesis has not been particularly reliable; in fact the very “scientific” 
approach to New Testament exegesis, by seeking to understand the 
events and discourses narrated in the Scriptures in a naturalistic way, 
seem to have as much clouded as illumined the meaning of the text. 
In the case of Fr. Hans Kung, which is probably what is behind the 
present article, he could claim that he has the utmost respect for the 
three bonds, and that he is faithful to Scripture, Tradition and 
Sensus Fidei. 
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The question can very well be asked: “who constitutes the Magi- 
sterium of the Church? Is the theologian outside that magisterium? 
In whom is the magisterium vested? In the Bishop of Rome? In 
the College of Bishops? In the Sacred Congregation for the Faith? 
Who decides ultimately whether the theologian is really faithful to 
the three bonds? ” 

In the Orthodox Tradition, with its very high view of the episco- 
pate, we attribute no quality of infallibility to any bishop or group 
of bishops, or any given group of people. “Infallible magisterium” 
is a concept which does not belong to our vocabulary. It is the 
bishops’ pastoral concern which would make a bishop or Synod of 
bishops to warn the people against erroneous teaching by a theologian 
or group of theologians. It will be, however, the people’s own Sensus 
fidei which will make them take the bishops’ warning seriously, and 
help make up their own minds as to how much of the theologians’ 
“scientific” theology they should take seriously. The bishops can 

E ull their weight in the direction of what they regard as the truth; 

ut there is no guarantee that they can never go wrong. It is the 
Spirit, however, who can bring Christ’s Church back to the Truth, 
when either theologians or unfaithful bishops lead it astray as they 
have often done in the past. The history of the bishops of Rome is 
no cxoeption. 


The Pope on Medicine 

Pope John Paul II made some significant observations on the 
occasion of his reception to three thousand medical practitioners att- 
ending two Italian Congresses on Medicine and Surgery (on Monday 
Oct. 27, 1980). He observed the new shift in medicine to safeguarding 
and promoting human health, rather than merely combatting disease 
which has already attacked. The protection of childhood and of old 
age, school medicine, factory medieme, prevention of occupational 
diseases and accidents at work, mental hygiene, prevention of pollution 
and protection of the environment and control of territory were 
rightly emphasized as aspects of the new more comprehensive approach. 

The possibly controversial point raised by the Pope was that of 
the norm in medical research. Should Science be regarded as the 
highest value, so that in some cases persons can be sacrificed for the 
sake of gaining new and valuable knowledge? The Pope’s answer is 
an emphatic “no”. “Science, in fact, is not the highest value, to 

which all others must be subordinated The person, in fact, is 

the measure and criterion of good or evil in all human manifest- 
ations” Osservatore Romano, Nov. 17, 1980, p. 19), 
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The Pope was very perceptive in singling out one major conse- 
quence of personal values being ignored by pharmacological research 
—the “introgenetic pathology” of doctor-induced or hospital-induced 
diseases. So many diseases of the skin, of the nervous system, of the 
blood, of the digestive system, are caused by indiscriminate use of 
drugs. The doctor tries to be helpful in prescribing certain drugs. 
But in fact he may be doing more harm than good. 

Is this a problem of just pharmacological research, not enough 
material on the poisoning or toxicological aspects of a drug becoming 
established and transmitted to the physician, or is it a problem of 
medical education and pharmacological training? Perhaps both. 
But is there not a socio-economic problem here, of drug companies 
out to make maximum profit being too eager to palm off new drugs 
and to over-advertise their beneficial aspects and play down their 
possible harmful effects? 

In any case there is a crisis in modern medicine which cannot be 
settled by medical practitioners alone. The general public has a right 
and a duty to know more about the internal workings of our medical 
system which is fast becoming alarmingly anti-human. The problems 
of experimentation with humans in medical research, of genetic mani- 
pulation of humans, the possibilities of biochemical manipulation of 
human personality, doctor-induced sickness, the relation of wide- 
spread cancer to low-level radiation from various sources — these are 
all questions that need urgent consideration both within and without 
the medical community. 
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